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FOREWORD 



The State Department of Public instruction Is committed to the concept of comprehensive planning 
in [ocal education systems as fundamental to the improvement of the teaching=learnlng process. 

Planning, as an approach for more productive schools, has been with us for many years: and 
frequently It has been comprehensive, cooperative, and effective. Too often, however, planning has 
been spasmodic, piecemeal, and uncoordinated. 

Currently there Is growing evidence throughout the State that comprehensive educational planning 
at the local level Is paying off. The very nature of planning involves frequent examination of "where we 
are, where we want to go, and how we are going to get there/' It is not surprising* then, that personal 
growth and educatfonel progress take place when such an approach, continuing in nature, is taken 
toward Improving local education systems. 

This edition of the '^Handbook for Planning in Local Education Systems,** in reality, is a composite 
testimony of the implementation of comprehensive planning In many school systems throughout North 
Carolina, with emphasis on the involvement of numerous individuals in various aspects of the planning 



The Handbook Is designed to assist In the overall improvement of planning in those local systems 
which already have Initiated the process, and to assist local leadership personnel In other systems in 
the development and executfon of programs of comprehensive planning suitable for their system* 



process. 




A. Craig Phillips 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 



The emergence of comprehensive educational planning as a viable approach for improving the 
teaching'^learning process has revitanzed education in a number of local education systems in North 
Carolina and the nation. This Handbook, in recording many experiences in planning In more than 90 
North Carolina education systems and In synthesiiing certain national trends, should afford guidance 
to those who are Interested In improving the quality of education at the local level. As the planning pro- 
cess is further refined and as worthwhile experiences come to light, periodic papers will be issued to 
supplement this Handbook, 

The Handbook consists of an overview of planning along with Identification of the logical steps or 
operations In the planning process. Each step of the planning process Is defined and accompanied by 
an explanation. Characteristics peculiar to each step are described and alternative strategies by which 
the step might be Implemented are suggested. Though planning Is a cyclical process, the completion of 
one step does not imply finality or evtn permanence. As the outcomes of each step are reviewed, and 
modified when appropriate, recyciing of the steps In the planning process will tend to become normal 
procedure. Strategies suggested in the Handbook are based on experiences shared by local personnel 
currently engaged In the planning process, ft will be noted that, in some Instances, one strategy will be 
adequate to Implement the step; In others, a combination of strategies will be needed, in still other in- 
stances, modification of strategies currently employed or new strategies will be required to Implement 
steps of the planning process. In each situation the education system must take into consideration its 
own unique conditions and requirements. 

Comprehensive educational planning provides the opportunity to incorporate in a systematic 
manner new educational concepts and practices into the education enterprise. In addition, planning 
assists in providing for the demands and expectetlons of the various publics concerned with education. 
It Is our belief that as education personnel become more prcficient In comprehensive planning Its 
benefits will tend to Quarantee a type of education which has personal meaning for each student. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 
IN EDUCATION: AN OVERVIEW 

Comprehensive planning in education rapidly is achieving prestige as a major approach for im- 
proving the teaching^learning process. Although planning has been a part of public education In the 
past, much of it has been somewhat isolated since it has been done in specifically required program 
areas. Recent emphasis and developments in planning, however, have tended to encompass all 
operations within an educational system. This concept of comprehensive planning embraces an 
awareness of all aspects the school program, their inter-relationshlps, as well as the needs for coor- 
dination of activities in ort. that the common goals and specific objectives of the total school pro- 
gram might be realized. ^ 

As the need for expanded programs and services arises, the complexity of the educational organiza- 
tion increases. It becomes increasingly necessary, therefore, that the decision-making processes of the 
focal educational system be capable of providing for the changing and growing needs of the popular 
tion. As a result Improvement of existing programs and services in the education system demands 
more and more decisions at the local level in areas such as organization, staffing, communication, 
coordination, monitormg. budgeting, and evaluation. Comprehensive planning is the one activity which 
seems to afford greatest promise for bringing a semblance of unity tnd coordina'ion to the total educa- 
tion program, since this type of overall planning, through its systematic and logical approach to 
decision-making, emphasizes effectiveness as opposed to decisions based on irtuition and experi- 
ence. 

Planning In this publication and in its application in local education systems is defined as follows: 
Planning Is the rational determination of where the education system Is, where it wants 
to go, and how it will get there. It is a process through which objectives ara established 
and resources are allocated to optimize the attainment of those objectives on a 
predetermined schedule. 
Planning requires that the education systems analyze its current situation and determine how well it 
Is doing what it was organized to do. Planning also requires that the education system specify where it 
wants to go and what objectives It wishes to accomplish at a future point in time. In addition, planning 
requires that the education system determine how best I! can attain those pre-determi!ied objectives. 
This determination will involve the identification of alternative strategies/programs and the selection of 
the most effective strategies for achieving the objectives. Awareness of the current situation and com- 
mitment to agreed-upon objectives and strategies becorne the basis upon which decisions then will be 
made. A comprehensive approach to planning involves all levels of the organization and has possibili- 
ties of assisting all personnel of the educational organization In making mora rational and affective 
decisions. 

Benefits of Planning 

It should be emphasized that the implementation of comprehensive planning In an education system 
will require manpower and time. Potential benefits resulting from : ils investment in comprehensive 
planning include the following: 

• Planning Is a means for improving the quality of education offered by the education system, lm« 
provement assumes change. Planning makes possible better decisions regarding all facets of pro- 
posed or required changes. 

• Planning enables the school system to focus upon the purposes of the education system and the 
objectives it is striving to achieve — clearly and concisely as well as internally and externally. 
Rerource allocations can be made, Justified, and communicated on the basis of objectives which 
are expressed in terms of learning outcomes for pupils. 

• Planning Justifies the continuing reexamination by the education system of Its mission and its 
objectives in light of the expectations and desires of the community it serves. This reexamination 
facilitates organizational renewal, whereby the educational organization may remain a viable and 
dynamic vehicle for accommodating the changing educational needs and desires of the communi- 
ty. 

• Planning provides the opportunity for involvement of many people. The planning process pro- 
vides an appropriate vehicle whereby individuals may have input into the complex operations of 
the education system. 

• Planning has possibilities for improving Internal communicatfons and understanding as interac- 
tion takes place horizontally and vertically. As planning activities are conducted through work 
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groups and committees, decision-making processis are often clarified or even altered. 

• Planning encourages a system of education in which each segment is encouraged to work with all 
other segments towards the achievement of common goals. Recognition of the importance of what 
each component might contribute to the total education system frequently is the major by-pro- 
duct of comprehensive planning, 

• Planning can be the means for diverting decision-making processes to those levels of the 
organization at which information is available and at which decisions are to be implemented. Sucn 
dispersal of decision-making powers and such delegation of responsibility and authority to per- 
sonnel at various levels of the organization can be a genuine basis for strengthening individuals 
and, in turn, the total educational system. 
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Principles for 
sfui Impiementation 
of Compreliensive 
Pianning 



PRINCIPLES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
IMPLEMENTATION OF 
COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 



The following assumptions, beliefs, and principles are worthy of consideration by any education 
system which is seriously considering the implementation of comprehensive planning, 

1. Planning is futufe-oriented. 

Planning Identifies alternatives for appropriate decisions and actions to be undertaken in the 
future. Past experiences serve only as an information base upon which more effective decisions 
can be made. Through the planning process goals, objectives* and alternative strategies to 
which the education system is committed are ideniified for future implementation, 

2. Planning considers alternative futures. 

Planning Is a process through which an education system can guide and control, through inter- 
vention, future events. The "alternative futures" concept Implies that education systems, through 
the planning process, can Identify alternative futures and appropriate action for what It wants to 
be In the future. The concept of ■'alternative futures,** along with required action, can serve as the 
basis for organizational decision-making which will bring the desired future to reality, 

3. Planning is a prerequisite to changt. 

Effective change in the school system must be preceeded by planning; and, to be successfuf, 
such planning must involve school and community personnel and must be consistent with the 
values, mores, and expectations of the community. As a continuing process — with input from a 
variety of individuals, with effective coordination and inter-relationshlps between and among the 
components of the total system, and with decision-making powers appropriately dispersed — 
planning makes possible the introduction of educational changes with understanding, accep- 
tance, and even enthusiasm, 

4. Planning permeates all k vels of the edueatlon system. 

Effective comprehensive planning must provide for the involvement of Individuals at all levels of 
the organization. When planning is an isolated process, the successful implementation of the 
plans is highly improbable. The most effective approach to system-wide comprehensive plan- 
ning is one In which planning becomes a cooperative organizational behavior at all levels of the 
education system, each component of the system working with all other components. The 
development, implementation, and maintenance of a unified approach to comprehensive plan- 
ning can be achieved through centraliied leadership responsible for facilitating and coor- 
dinating the planning efforts of each sub-system. In this way, fragmentation will be minimized 
and the total program will be emphasized, 

5. Planning actively seeks the invalvement of individuals, within and wittiQut th@ edueation 
system. 

The planning process provides a vef -i whereby individuals can meaningfully provide input 
Into the complex decisions of the eduv ation system. Invorvement is essential to a dynamic type 
of education and must, of necessity, be structured If It is to be effective and have a purposeful in- 
fluence upon the education system. Planning, through appropriately designed Internal and 
external communication linkages, provides for the involvement of the appropriate individuals at 
the appropriate place and time. It encourages input on a systematic basis. 

6. Planning Is goal ariented. 

The purpose of comprehensive planning is to identify the goals which the education system 
wQulc like to achieve. In order to accomplish specific goals, It is necessary that the ed, itlon 
syste Ti identifies alternative sirategies/programi and selects, develops, and implements those 
stratagies which will best achieve agreed-upon goals. Planning Is a systematic and rational ap- 
proach by which goals are developed* by which alternative strategies are identified and 
selected, by which support service requirements are formulated, and for which evaluation pro- 
cedures for measurrng progress are determined. Such a systematic and logical approach to 
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planning makes ita implementation and the monitGrlng thereof a reasonabit responsibility for 
any local education system genuinsly interested In improving the quality of the ttiching-learnlng 
process. 

7, Ptinning is an integral part of the total and ongoing administration and operation of the eduea- 
tion system, 

Comprehenilve planning must be recognized as a major and legitimate function and as an 
ongoing obligation of the education system. It should not be regarded as a part-time activity, an 
after-thought, or as a panacea in times of crisis. Planning must be viewed and embraced by 
education leadership as a primary administrative and leadership behavior of all administrators 
and as a tool for effectively guiding and administering the school system toward achievement of 
its objectives and goals. 

8, Planning must have the commitment of the board of education and the leadership personnel 
within the eammunity in order to become operational in the local education system. 

The successful implementation of comprehensive planning in the local education system 
reauires the commitment of the board of eduoation as well as the leadership personnel within 
the system. When comprehensive planning is a major expectation of personnel in the system, it 
is likely that it will be successfully implemented. The commitment to comprehensive planning 
requires more than lip service; It must be supported by human and fiscal resources and 
accepted as a major priority. The positive support of planning must be followed with a continual 
feedback and monitoring process to determine how well planning implementation is pro- 
gressing in the education system, 

9, Planning requires time for Implementation. 

Much time Is required before planning is so internalized that it ii regarded as a natural 
organisational behavior. Planning must be learned; people must internalize the processes; plan- 
ning structures must be devised or restructured; communication and interaction linkages must 
be opened or reestablished; and relationships between people and sub=systems must be 
operational. The cooperative approaches employed in planning require coniiderable time if 
comprehensive planning is to be successfully and effectively Implemented. 

10, Planning functions most effectively when education leadership participates in the process. 
The implementation of planning is achieved most succeisfully when the educational leadership 
within the local system is willing to accept a cdoperatlve and participatory approach to ad- 
ministration. An administrator responsible for implementing planning, independently, can no 
longer function succesifully. Instead, a leadership pattern should be encouraged which will 
foster a cooperative and deliberative approach toward deciilon-making, an approach through 
which decisions are mutually agreed upon by the personnel who will Implement the decisions. A 
participatory leadership style will disperse decision-making, thereby decentrallElng authority 
and responiibillty to the operational level, where information is available for making and im- 
plementing decisions. The decentralliation of deciilon-making affords genuine opp ortunities 
for the sharing of information, the clarification of the decision-making processes itself, and a 
greater understanding of how the education system functions. 

11, Successful implementation of oomprehenslve planning can best be accomplished through an 
individual to whom planning eoordinatinn responsibiilties have been specifically delegated. 

The implementation of comprehensive planning In an education system requires a systematic 
and cooperative effort This unified and coordinated effort toward implementing planning 
requires organizing, scheduling, and coordinating the activities of many individuals, within and 
without the education system, this can best be accomplished through the efforts of an individual 
specifically designated as the planning coordinator, whose primary responsibility is that of coor- 
dinating all planning activities within the education system. 

The designation of a planning coordinator can be done in one of two ways: (1) by creating a new 
position on the central staff with fulMime responsibility for coordinating al! planning activities in 
the system; (2) by redirecting the responsibilities of a current staff member, perhaps that staff 
member who is currently responsible for Instruction, though not necessarily so, since the major 
focus of comprehensive planning is directed toward the improvement of the teaching-learning 
process. Under the leadership of a planning coordinator, determination of educational objec- 
tives will then be accompanied by appropriate and adequate support services plans represen- 
ting the total education system. 
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PLANNING: A PROCESS 

Planning is a proceis through which the education system rationally determines where it is, where it 
wants to go, and how it will get there.- It Is a process through which objectives are established and 
through which resourcei are allocated to optimize the attainment of those objectives on a predeter' 
mined schedule. 

Planning as a process involves a systematic and organized series of steps or operations concluding 
in a particular outcome or end — an educational plan. A description of each of these steps forms the 
central theme of this publication. In each description is a definition, an explanation, as well as selected 
alternative strategies which might be used by local education systems to accomplish the operation. The 
alternatives, it should be emphasized, are not alUinclusive but are open to modification and provide 
ideas relative to how local education systems might approach implementation. 



Situation Analysis 



MiSiion 



r 



Continuing Objeatives 



Asstssmtnt of ^Qntinumg Objegtives 



SpecifiD Objeetives (Initructlonal) 



Pridrities 



Strategies (Instruetionsl) 



Dbjecflvei and Strategiis 
for Support Servlcas 



iudgtt 



fvaiuslion 



Cotlectlon and analysis of data relBvant to an un- 
d&rstanding of tfie scfiooi administrativG unit and 
tfie community sarvBd, 

A broad and comprmfiensive statement of ttie cen- 
tral and continuing purpose of the education 
system which justifies Its continuing support by 
society and which provides direction for the 
management and allocation of resources for its 
operation. 

Qualitative statements whi6h collectively describe 
the conditions that will exist on a continuing basis 
when the education system is accomplishing Its 

mission. 

A goahby-goal analysis of the education system*s 
current level of performance. 

A statement of desired student achievement 
which Identifies the learning results expected, the 
x student group for whom the learning results are 
intended, the means of evaluation, the time of 
completion, and terminal evaluation. 

Ran k\prde ring of the continuing oblectlves In 
terms of importance or an Indication of where the 
largest gaps exist between current and desired 
performance, 

tAeans employed to accomplish the objectives. 

Expression of goals, objectives, strategies, and 
responsibilities of a support area. 

Financial expression of the education system's 
strategies for achieving Its stated objectives, 

A description of the detailed and systematic pro- 
cess for obtaining and analyzing meaningful date 
that produces information which indentlfles the 
degree to which an education system Is accom- 
pushing its objectives. 
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Bisically, tha educational iystem is people-oritnted in many ways but espeeiilly from the point of 
view that a vast preponderanct of Its fiscal resources are uted to acquire the talents, skills, and str- 
vices of ptrsonnel. To be affective, therefore, the educational system must organlie and coordinate the 
efforts and activities of a myriad of highly trained personnel Into an educational program/proceis 
designed to achievt the goals and objectives established by the education system. The organization 
and coordination of energy and effort In an educational system Is not limited to any one particular facet 
of an education system's organization but is applicable to all operations that come under the juris- 
diction of a local board of education. Whenever a task requires the efforts of more than one person or 
affects any other part of the system, there is a need for coordination and organization. Ho single aspect 
of an educational organization can function in^lsolation, since in some way it affects all other,aspects of 
the organization, either directly or indirectly. The implementation of the planning procWs. SfiWeoesslty. 
requires the organization and coordination of the efforts of all individuals within th6 educationai 
system. And, for such implementation to be successful, some sort of planned structure should- be 
devised which gives promise of a unified approach to all planning activities. 
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PLANNING STRUCTURE 



A Structure for faeilltating comprehensive pjanning In the education system should Identify: (1) the 
leveli at which the planning processes will be conducted; (2) tht positions of people and/or groups 
which will be Involved in the planning activities; (3) communicatloni linkages through which planning 
outputs are communicated; and (4) a tentative time schedule for implementing comprehensive plan- 
ning. 

The specific struoture identified in a local education iystem for facilitating the implementation of 
comprehenilve planning should reflect the unique aspect of the particular education system. The 
following components of a ''structured" approach toward the implementation of comprehensive pjan- 
ning, along with the responsibilities of the personnel concerned in each component, should be con- 
sidered, since each of these likely would be a common element 

ixternal Groups 

Numerous groups compose the general public served by the local education system. This public is 
regarded as external to the education system in that it is not a part of the formal and professional 
educational structure; nonetheless, public involvement and input to the education system is essential if 
the system is to provide adequately and effectively for the needs and desires of students and the com- 
munity It serves. 

Many local school systems currently receive input from the public on a regular and continuing basis, 
primarily through advisory groups, some of which have been mandated by federal guldelmes relative to 
specific programs. Advisory groups, functioning In a realistic and imaginuii/e manner, have many 
possibilities through their input to improve operations of the total education system. The additional 
data Is the genesis of an information system which will provide better information for decision-making. 
It is essential that data is systematically collected, organized, and analyzed in order to produce infor- 
mation on a timely basis for all levels of decision-makers. To insure availability of accurate and perti= 
nent data, the data and Information system must be updated and refined on a periodic schedule. 

Board of Iducation 

The board of education Is the legally constituted body responsible for education within its Juris- 
diction, and in this capacity is privileged to play a key role in the implementation of comprehensive 
planning in the local education system. In particular, the board can assist in establishing and/or main- 
taining the communications linkage between the community and the education system. Moreover, the 
board can be helpful in soliciting community input Into the planning process and by endorsing and 
supporting comprehensive planning within the system. To be official and to have the prestige for 
successful implementation, the comprehensive educational plan developed by the education system 
should be adopted by the school board. 

Planning/Leadership Team 

The creation of a planning/leadership team is a means by which the ideas of those In leadership 
positions might be synthessed. In addition, the planning/leadership team might serve as a com- 
munications link, both horizontally and vertically, between and within the operating units of the educa- 
tion system. Such a linkage would tend to promote a unified and coordinated effort by all the sub- 
systems toward the common goals of the total system, in addition, a planning/leadership team might 
enhance and support a cooperative and collaborative approach toward decision-making and educa- 
tional governance. 

Practically, membership and size of the planning/leadership team should vary from one system to 
another. Ideally, however, there are several considerations to take Into account when identifying the 
planning/leadership team. The superintendent, as the chief executive in the education system, should 
be a member of the team. Since the prime focus of the education system is teaching and learning, in- 
dividuals in key program positions in the central office likewise should be members of the team. Since 
the primary operating unit of the education system Is the Individual school, it seems reasonable that 
each principal also should be a member of the planning/leadership team. Other members might in- 
clude teachers, board msmbers, and students. Such decisions, it is emphasized, should be made by 
the local school system after careful examination of the alternatives. Though the planning/leadership 
team provides leadership, direction, and overall coordination in the Implementation of comprehensive 
planning, It might take on other governance functions as needed or desired. In a very real sense, 
therefore, the functions and structures of the planning/leadership team should evolve and definitely 
should be tailored to each school system. 

18 ■ 
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Ad Hoc CQmmittets 

Th© implementation of comprehensive planning requires the efforts of people working together 
through a planning process. Committees working cooperatively constitutes a iignlficant avenue by 
which activities and tasks required to implement planning are accomplished. Committees provide op- 
portunities for organizitional interaction and communication both Internally and ©xternally. It Is essen- 
tial that committee tasks be clearly identified and that committee membership be such that sub- 
systems of the education system are represented and that skills and competencies required to ac- 
eomplish the tasks are utilized. 

Individual Seheol 

Individual schools have the major operational role in the achievement of the educational objectives 
of the education system; for this reason, each school needs a well-defined approach of its own for im- 
plementing comprehensive pfenning. One effective way for a school to develop its own approach, a 
component of the system's comprehensive plan, Is the formulation of a planning/leadership team in 
each school. It is anticipated that the school team would work in each school simliarily to the way in 
which the system planning/leadership team would work on a system-wide basis. Membership of the 
school team should Include the pnncipah assistant principals, department heads/grade level 
leaders/team leaders, as well as media and guidance personnel. Membership composition, by ail 
means, should be a decision made at the individual school level. 

Planning Coordinator 

The successful implementation of comprehensive planning is a local school system requires the 
coordination of many individuals involved in a variety of planning efforts and activities. A major means 
for achieving the coordination of the efforts of indivlduais toward a common outcome is through the 
identification of a planning coordinator. Responsibilities of the planning coordinator. In cooperation 
with other personnel In the system, mclude the identlfrcation end establishment of a planning structure, 
the development and upgrading of planning skills and competenciei, the coordination of planning ac- 
tivities within the system, and the ensuring of opportunities for continuous planning In the system. 
Although a number of different individuals in the education system might be assigned responsibilities 
for planning coordination, it might possibly be carried out most appropriately by the person having 
responarblllty for instruction. As previously cited, the rationale for this approach Is that the main thrust 
of comprehensive planning is on the teaching-learning process. Since the coordination needed in com- 
prehensive planning and the responsibility for instruction in the education system are somewhat 
similar, it ^eems reasonable to assume that centralization of these responsibilities in one position 
would often be advisable. Although there are other alternatives for coordinating planning activities, the 
above approach Is one that can be implemented without additional cost to the education system. 
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COORDINATING THE PLANNING 
PROCESS AND STRUCTURE 

With the determination of a pianning process and a planning structure, the task now becomes one of 
correlating these elements Into a unified planning operation. Approaches to this task will vary, depen- 
ding upon the local education system; however, in alf cases the implementation of planning must be an 
organized effort if it is to be effective, especially m Its impact upon educational decision-making. The 
foliowing description suggests one approach for correlating process and structure. 

An examination of the planning process likely will indicate movement from broad generalizations to 
specifics, resembling in many ways the structure of an educational system. For exampla, the functjons 
of the central administrative office of an educational system are related to the general directions in 
which the system is moving and provides the supporting services required by each of the system'^ sub- 
systems. In many instances, specific and technical services are also provided to the various sub- 
systems which form the total education structure. In addition to the general functions provided for the 
system as a whole, there are specific and technics^ aspects of the teaching-learning processes which 
are the responsibility of the various sub-systems of the total organization. These sub-systems Include 
the Individual schools, classrooms, and support services required for carrying out the mission of the 
education system. Viewing an educational system in this manner does not suggest that one level is of 
lesser importance than another; rather, it strongly implfes that mdividua! schools function In more 
specific and technical terms and that the processes of teaching-learning are identified and made 
operational at the school level. It must be remembered, however, that individual schools are interre- 
lated and, together, constitute a system of education which functions through a centra! administrative 
office providing support services under one local board of education. Although each school functions 
somewhat Independently, all schools are expected to work together toward the accomplishment of a 
common purpose. 

The movement from generalities to specifics in the school system Is also reflected In the decisions 
which are made In the system. Decisions in the central administrative office affect general aspects of 
the education system, whereas dtcisions at individual schools are specifically related to the tech- 
niques and processes involved in the area of teaching and learning. The skills and competencies for 
making specific decisions related to ways In which personnel, pupils, and education programs/strate- 
gies are organized and interrelated should, of course, be made in the individual schools, where the 
decisions are to be implemented; 

In order to capitalize upon the existing organizational structuf e of the education system, the planning 
process should be structured so that particular operations can be accomplished at various levels within 
the organization. This approach demands that open lines of communication be maintained in order 
that all personnel will be aware of what is going on In the system's planning activities and will have 
access to information needed to generate planning outputs, hn developing the planning process, the 
generalized and broad components of the plan should be developed with Input from the entire system 
by personnel having broad responsibilities. Specific components of the plan for planning should be 
developed within the broad framework of the education system by persons nearest to the point of im- 
plementation and operations. On this basis, the SiTUATION ANALYSIS. MISSION, and CONTINUING 
OBJECTIVES might best be generated by the plannlng/leadarship team of the education system, with 
input and recommendations from external and internal sources to the system. These steps are 
developed most effectively with input and recommendations from external groups as well as from all 
personnel w^ithin the education system, never In isolation. Perhaps it should be noted that each per- 
son's input wvill not always appear verbatim in the final version of the plan, since this is a consensus of 
various groups and individuals. 

The next steps of the planning process, the ASSESSMENT OF CONTINUING OBJECTIVES and the 
development of SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES (INSTRUCTIONAL) are best accomplished by ad hoc com- 
mittees, composed of teaching personnel representing individual schools and other specific resource 
personnel. It is possible for an ad hoc committee to be formed for each continuing objective. In such in- 
stances the ad hoc committee should be responsible for doing an assessment in the learning area ad- 
dressed by the respective continuing objective. Based on such an assessment, specific objectives for 
the education system then might be developert by the ad hoc committee, 

PRIORITIES relative to continuing objectives may be selected in a number of ways. Analyzed data 
should be used to assist in determining largest gaps between current and desired performance. It 
should be remembered that priorities indicate learning areas that will receive added emphasis in the 
future, not that atf efforts will be devoted to priorities at the expense of limited effort In other areas. 
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Following agreement on this umDrtlla-typ© approach for coordinating the planning process and 
structure^ a major shift in omphasls on planning efforts must move from the system to the individual 
school, wherein each school develops its part of the comprehensive plan for the total educational 
system. As indicated earlier, the identification of a planning/leadership team in each school will assist 
In planning at the school level and will promote a participatory and cooperative approach to decision- 
making. At this point, each school should analyze the identified specific objectives and should adjust 
the objectives to meet the particular needs of the school. After completion of this task, the Individual 
school should then proceed to identify, select, develop, and implement the STRATEGIES or programs 
it plans to use for achieving its objectives. This step provides maximum opportunity for creativity, since 
it enables teaching personnel to become involved In program identification, selection, and imple- 
mentation. Strategies, it should be recalled, are those ways In which a school organizes its staff, pupils, 
materials, supplies, and equipment so that productive learning takes place. Though there are many al- 
ternatives, the most Important factor is to identify from alternatives the best strategy for accomplishing 
the objectives. Since numerous variations characterize each school, strategies will be different from 
one school to another. 

SPiCIFIC OBJECTIVES and STRATEGIES for SUPPORT SERVICES are developed by support ser- 
vices personnel, with emphasis on making available those services which are needed for imple- 
menting the strategies/programs in the schools. 

BUDGETS are direct outgrowths of strategies, since strategies identify requirements for personnel, 
materials, supplies, and equipment. Budgets, developed school-by-school, later become part of the 
total budget for operating the entire school system. Realizing that budget-making is an involved pro- 
cesSi initial efforts will need constant refinement as a program-budgeting system is anticipated. 

The EVALUATION step Is concerned with the formulation of an evaluation program for determining 
the success or progress of the education system in achieving its objectives. Evaluation is envisioned as 
a means for determining the performance of the entire education system and for Identifying problems 
which might exist in the learning processes, not as a means of appraising personnel. The highlighting 
of learning strategles/processes/programs which are not effective might then be analyzed as a basis 
for determining specific problems. This analysis might lead to produotive approaches for Improving the 
education system. It Is likely that such action will include the development of new strategleSi modifica- 
tion of existing strategies through inservice training, utilization of new learning materials, new ap- 
proaches in the utilization of personnel, Internal and external, and the like. 

Although the coordination of process and structure described above Is simplified. It does provide 
one approach which can be further developed and refined by users In the local education system. 

With this as a background, the next sections of the Handbook detail the specific steps of the planning 
process. 
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Planning Implementatinn 
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PLANNING IMPLEMENTATION 

A« prtvlously msntlontd, the Implementation of comprehensive planninq reauires the coorriinflt^ri 
emm 0 many Individuals, internal and external to the education system A SSon was pmJ^Id 
concemlng the planning process, the planning structure, and the correlation of the To inTmole- 
men^ng Gomprehenslve planning. The role of a planning coordinator in the local education system wJs 
a^so described. When these elements are operational, a local education system il then eady to imoll 

hln^iwT n^'^^""? ^^''^'^ in the development of an Imp oved comp t- 

hensive educational program for the system. iinMrwvea compre- 

^ff!?'"?"^!^^® ^^^^ education systems often derive greater benefits from their olann^no 

e forts when the services of a qualified external planning consultant are obtained Usual y an exS 

curTn r^^nnll^f " V ^ " " *° ^^J^^"^'*^ '° « Situation which otherwisf m^ht noVoc 

cur. in conducting planning sessions for personnel In the system, the planning consultant brinos exoe?- 
^se and competence in the skills of planning, which. In turn, are taught to personne in the sylterS In 
nofs^m .n^^,*^'"?' f able to ask and pursue pertinent questions, an exercise whSr^gS 

Se idenSied'^^hmuohVh°i £«h ''f?^^'" °' Assignments, tasks, and actlv^ieTf n 

be Identified through the leadership of the external planning consultant - based on experiences wim 
other ocal education systems in the State. To promote an Indepth and objectiveTamSn Xe 
?n fil.'irir °- system and to Implemen compretf^Live J^ann Jo 

a^s e fectively as possfble. it (s strongly suggested that an external planning consultfnt brutlliled bv he 

abfi «2S?omn^^f*f''^ - ^T^""^'' P'««"''"fl ^y'^'*' As personnel beSme mo etom^^^^ 

table and competent m using planning skills, and as the beneficial results of planning are apprecia ed 

op^Sns ' 'comprehensive planning as a way of lie for Its' onS 
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STEPS OF THE PLANNING PROCESS 

Situation Analysis 

Definitian 

Bituamn anslysis Is the QollBQUon and analysis of datm relBvaM to an undarstandlng ©f tha smh6&l 
adminlstratlva unit and tha community sarvad, 

fxplanatlon 

Data ia the raw material for uit In each operation in the planning procei.?. But data, by Itself, is 
relatively value-free and meaningleii. Analyiis of data ai used here, is the process of appiylng values 
^nd meaning to data in order.to produae Information that can be used In making decisions and in 
operating the education system, - 

The placement of situation analysis as one of the first components in a planning process is quite ap- 
propriate, since this suggests strongly that data and subsequent analysis is needed very early if the 
results of the planning efforts are to be useful. Placement of situation analysis as one of the first com- 
ponents in a planning process is inappropriate if this suggests that all information needs are satisfied 
by collecting and analyzing data only once in the process. Indeed, as the planning/leadership team and 
other personnel pursue comprehensive planning, it is very likely that addltional lnformation needs will 
surface. It is apparmnX then that srtui tlon analysis should be an ongoing component of the planning 
process and that eventually this approach should evolve into an information system which will meet the 
needs of the total education system, 

The description ot situation analysis given above might be illustrated in the following way. Imagine 
that you have been given the following instructions: 

You will be given pieces of cardboard which are irregularly shaped and you are asked 
to piece them together In a configuration which is ^'easiest' * to describe to someone un- 
able to see what you have done. 

Now imagine that the first two pieces you are given are shaped thusly; 




You might arrange them in this way: 




You are given a third piece which you arranged as shown: 




Now, you are given two new, additional pieces: 



As you try to arrange them, it will be impossible to arrange them into a configuration that is *'easy** to 
describe. 

What you needed to do at the last stage was pick up the first three pieces and go at it again — to get: 









\ 



As new pieces became available it was necessary to consider the possibility of rearranging the old 
pieces so that, together, they might fit properly. The analogy to collecting and analyiing "pieces" of 
data relevant to the planning process seems apparent. 

Information (data plus analysis) Is needed early in the process and should include data relative to the 
community, student data, instructional program descriptions, staff data, finance data, and facility data. 
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A suggested guide for this preliminary collection of data is presented at the end of this section. It 
should always be remembered that data and information needs will change frequently to meet neVv 
demands from the education system. As new data are analyzed and entered into the information 
system, constant rearrangement of data will be necessary in order that all pieces fit together. 

The term ''data'' Itself must assume a broader meaning that it might have had in the past. Data is 
more than automated outputs, such as test scores; data should have a more global application, in- 
cluding any items which can be used for making effective decisioni. In this sense, recommendations 
from advisory groups might be considered as data; results of surveys and oplnionnaires is data; and 
community mores is data. The beliefs which guide an educational system is data and is also important, 
e^oecially in the way in which the system approaches the total learning processes. All data are impor- 
lb however, the generation of beliefs and their acceptance by the educational system is a means for 
developing a common perspective and a cooperative approach toward teaching and learning by all 
personnel in the system, 

leliefs 

Definition 

BeilefB are $tmtemBnt& of principi& or philosophy mbout &duoation whioh arm widely aecapfed by 
parsonne/ within thm Bducation systom and whieh guide tho behavior of the personnel in the system. 

Explanation 

Behavior is ultimately determined by a complex mixture ot beliefs, environmental factors, and goals. 
To maximize the probability that planning will be effective, it is imperative that the beginning point, the 
philosophic foundation for the goals of the organization, be clearly delineated. The process of devel- 
oping beliefs will help focus the attention of the group on differences in value systems existing within 
the group and will tend to strengthen widely accepted beliefs of team members. If objectives or strate- 
gies are adopted which are not consistent with the beliefs of the majority of the members of the group, 
It is highly unlikely those objectives or strategies will be carried through to completion. 

It Is important to keep in mind that the beliefs are organizational beliefs and not necessarily in- 
dividual beliefs. Team members need not agree on all organizational beliefs, but it is important that 
their behavior is guided by the organizational beliefs. 

An Important secondary benefit resulting from the consideration of beliefs Is Its potential effect on 
developing a strong productive team. Members of the team have an opportunity to learn about the 
beliefs and value systems of other team members. This enables the team to develop a method of par- 
ticipation and decision-making in harmony with the value systems of the group. If the team Is to be 
effective, it is Imperative that team members have the opportunity to develop a common under- 
standing of the basic attitudes which affect organizational attitudes. 

Cliaracteristias 

• Belief statements most frequently are subjective In nature and not easily evaluated by traditional 
methods. 

• Belief statements are similar to codes of ethics common in many professions. 

• Beliif statements reflect the collective view of the education system and are stated as the beliefs of 
the organization, 

^ Belief statements represent what the organization actually believes, not what it wishes it believed, 

• Beliefs are not rationalizations of present or previous organizational behaviors, 

• Beliefs are considered as constituting a foundation for decision-making and not as rigid policies. 

• Beliifs are Important because they set the entire philosophic and behavioral tone of the school 
system. 

• Belief statements require no Justification beyond, "We believe . . 

• Beliefs serve as a yardstick against which all policies, practices, and operations are measured to 
Insure consistency between practice and belief. 

Alternative Strategies for Aceomplishing Situation Analysis 

• Collect and categorize existing data related to the education system. Categories of data might in- 
clude among others, community^ organization, staff, pupils, curriculum, facilities, and fiscal Ana- 
lyze the data to produce information for use In operations and decision-making. 

• Solicit data from external groups, realizing that such data will likely assume varied configurations. 
Advice and recommendations from advisory bodies should be collected In a systematic manner 
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and entered into the infornnation system. Community expectations for education might be soliclttd 
through public mettings, questionnaires, neighborhood meetings, and input from stratified ran- 
dom samples of the population which is being itrved by the syitem, 

• Generating beliefs of the education system might have their genesis in the exptctatlons and 
mores of the community. The identification of beliefi should provide opportunity for all personnel 
withm the system to identify individual beliefs. After these have been collected, discussions may 
be held In each iub-syttem for developing a conaenius relative to what the education system 
believes with regard to education. Fortified with results from such discussions, the education 
system Is then ready to adopt a tentative list of beliefs for review, modification, and adoption, 

• Designing a vehicle for feedback from personnel within the system would likely produce valuable 
data Indicating strengths, weaknesses, and problem areas within the system. 

• Examination and periodic review should be made of the information system (data plus analysis) to 
determine its usefulness, accuracy, and current validity, A review committee might be established 
to make recommendations concerning the Information system* 
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SITUATION ANALYSIS 



N 

9 



Community Chirsctirislici, idyeational IxpeetationSs and 
Community IduEatien ItippOFt 

Prepiri a brief narratlvi relating to the following points; 

a. Deicribi the cornmunity Sirved by your education system, 

b. What kinds ol edycatlon does your community want ind is 
willing to suppoft? 

c. What idueatlonal isiyes have been discusied in recf nt 
f leclions for members of the Board of Educition? 

d. How does the local media regard education? 

e. What educational chinges have been well received by the 
community? Poorly received? 

f. What groups, both Internal and external, hive affected the 
education systifTi? 

g. What major chingii In student population do you antlci- 
plti in the next five years, if any? 

h. Hive you assissed coiTirflunity opinion of the aducatlon 
system within the last two ysari? If so, please attach the in- 
itrument used and tfie risults ittainid, 

SITUATION ANALYIIS 
itudentD§ta Requlfeniints 

Provide the 'ollowlng data for each of the privlous five scliool 
yeari. 

a. Attendance data 

(Average Daily Attendance and fviimberihip Retained, 
Suspensloni, Drop-outs) 

b. Student aehlivement and ability data 

Numbir of itudents continuing forrtial idueatlon (and fol- 
low-up data on their pirforminci, if avallabli) 

d. Number of studenti gainfully employid following gradua- 
tlon or earlier discontinuation of schooling ^and data on 
tlieif performance, If available.) 

t 

I. Number of itydonts attending summer school; 

• To repeat coyriei 

• To tike new work 
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To what degree is the Involvemsnt of the community in the affairs 
of the idueatlon system adequate? 

To what degres are the goals and objeelives of the school under- 
stood and accepted by the community? 

To what digrie do mechanisms eKist for encouraging 
participation In making school policy? 



POSilBLE POINTS OF DISCUSSION 



• Are there any unstated pollGles evident in the attendance data? If 
so. Indicate, 

• To what degree doii data on student pirformsnce indicati pro- 
gress toward the objectives of tfie school syitim? 

• To what degree Is the data adequate for miking dicliions about 
the curriculum and student needs? 



SITUATION ANALYSIS 



POSillLi POINTS OF DISCUSSION 



III. Inttruclionil Programs 

a. Briefly dsscfibe your instructional program by: 

1. Grade orginlzation or equivalint structure 

2. C jrrlculum (describe by program - language arts, so- 
cial studies, health education, etc, and any other spe- 
cial ictlvlties) 

3. Spicial and Innovative programs 
i Teaching approaches used 

§. Instructional media 

6, Guidance program 

7. Ability or other groupings used 

b. Briefly describe the strengths and weaknesses of the in. 
strgctlonil programs 

c. Describe recent changes in the instructionel programs, 
How are curriculum changes originated and implemen- 
tid? 



SITUATION ANALYSIS 



IV. Organization 

Provide a current orginizillonal chart for your education 
system, 



' To what degree does the Instructionil program support the objee. 
tlvis of thiiducation system? 

• How would you classify the learning environment in l(ii schools? 

• To what degree is the instructionil program adequately coordina. 
ted throughout the system? 

• To what degrii are teachers receptlvi to change? 

• Who are the instructional leaders in the education system? 

» To what degree are appropriate In-service ictivilies provided for 
personnel atalllevels? 

• To what degree do teachers use behavioral objectivei in their 
teaching? 



POSSIBLiPOINTI OF DISCUSSION 



• To what digrae is Iheri adequate coordination among students, 
teachers, and administrators? To what degree are they working 
together? " - ■ - 

« To what degree does everyone have a clear idea of what his role 
and functions are? 

' To whit degree do the virlous levels of the lyitem coftimunlcatf 
freely with one another? 




SiTUATION ANALYSIS 



1. Staff 

a. Ciftification itatui of stiff members, 
Other ligniflcint quilifications of staff membsrs. 

2, physcill Facilitiii 

Briifly discribe the major strengths and wiaknisiis of exist- 
ing phyiicalfaGllitiii- 

3. Finincis 

a, Providi the budget for the current fiscal year 

b, If the budget doss not provide for the following, please in- 
clude: 

1 , Siparite dollir totals reciived from various fideral, 

state, and looalsoyrGgi. 
I Total per pupil eKpenditure, 
C, Whit is your disorstioniry authority in the expendituri of 
the various fnonlesriceived? . 

4, Othtr Riiouroei 

a, What inforfnationii resources (e.g. - state igincy con- 
iultants, educitlonil laboritory rnaterials, itc) ire avail- 
able and used by your iduaatlon system? 



« Does the idycation system have any organizid Psrsormn 
lim? If so, describe, 

• To what degree are the physical fieilities adequ^tel 

• To what degree is tlii prisint level of funding adequ^jg ffSet 
niids? 

• How Is the Budget prspired? 

• To what degrii ii the iducation system able \o identify 
it is spinding on various progrims? 

• To what degree ire the prisint kinds and quai'^y of injQr[ti^''°f^9| 
risoyreas availabli to the iducition lystim ad^^uit|9 
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Mission 



Definition 

The miB^ion of an eduGBtiQn systmrn is a broad and cQmprehensive statement of the central and 
Qontinumg purpose whioh Justifies its continuing support by society and which provides direction for 
the management and aiiocation of resources for its operation. 

Explanation 

The focal point of all organizational behavior Is the mission of the organization. The single statement 
of purpose Is the organization's reason for being and its justification for consuming resources. 

Historically, mission statements have long been a part of our culture. They have been cast into 
bronze, coined, as well as used as placques over doorways in famous buildings. The have served as 
mottos for military organization units as well as tor family coat of arms. They have provided Inspiration 
to religious organizations as well as fraternal organizations. They have been an emotional rallying point 
for social causes as well as for corporate causes. The mission serves the organization by giving it an 
easily recognizable, easily communicated identity. 

In planning, special attention must be given to the mission of the organization, since this concen- 
trated statement encompasses Its broad purposes. Once the mission is clearly established, detailed 
objectives are mora easily developed. Explicitly, the mission defines the scope of appropriate educa- 
tional activities, and serves to guide the evolution of the development of other parts of the plan. 

The mission, once accepted, assists all personnel of the organization in giving direction to their ac* 
tivitles. The mission specifies the primary purpose toward which the resources of the organization 
should be directed. By serving as the focal point for organizational effort, the use of resources will be 
maximized. From this point of view, the mission statement serves as justification to all segments of 
society that support education. 

The mission statement serves as a major factor in motivating personnel to achieve the objectives 
developed by the organization. By developing a commitment to the mission of the organization, many 
personnel and motivation problems can be minimized. 

Charaeterlstias 

• A mission statement Is simple, precise, and clear. No special knowledge of professional Jargon 
should be required to understand its meaning, and all who read the mission should be able to un^ 
darstand the general purpose of the organization. 

• A mission statement is brief, yet the major purpose and/or responsibility of the school system 
should be obvious to the reader. 

• A mission statement is unique to the particular education enterprise. If two organizaf share the 
same mission statement, they compete for resources and clients, 

• A mission statement Is capable of engendering commitment and enthusiasm from the clients of 
the organization as well as from personnel within the organization, 

« A mission statement Indicates desirable flexibility in terms of time. 

• A mission statement defines the client group served by the education system, 

• The statement, output oriented, emphasizes student performance or competency. 

• The mission statement Is understood by all personnel, Internal and external, who have interest and 
responsibiiity for developing a productive education system. 

Alternative Strategies for Devtloping a Mission Stattment 

• Data collected through communications with groups external to the education system will provide 
ideas and direction for the mission. External groups Include all groups with which the education 
system has established communication linkages. 

• Data resulting from discussion with personnel internal to the organization also will provide ideas 
and directions for the mission, 

• Data resulting from communication channels established with students will assist in formulating 
the mission. 

• All data should be collected and assembled which can be analyzed to produce the information 
needed for developing a tentative mission statement for the education system. With such Informa- 
tion In hand, the planning/leadership team might then develop a tentative mission statement 
which has pertinent meaning. 

• The tentative mission should be openly discussed by all personnel in the education system In 
order to secure feedback for possible revision/modification. This approach affords a consensus 
concerning the mission as well as potential for generating a personal commitment to the mission. 
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Continuing Oblectives 

Definition 

CQntinuing Qblectivms arw quslitative statemwnts whieh collBQtivmly dmcrlbw tha ideal conditions 
which would 9Ki$t on a continuing basis whan tha aducation systam is making progresa toward ifs 
mission. 

Expianatian 

The basic purpose of continuing objectives is to make the intent of the mission statement more 
explicit. Although the mission statement serves to focus attention on the activities of the organization, it 
Is sufficiently general that additional clarification is needed before It can be effectively used In pro- 
gram development. Mission statements, no matter how clear, frequently use terms which need sup- 
porting definitions in order to make them useful to practitioners. 

in addition to the intellectual Mnkage between the mission statement and the dally activities of the or- 
ganization, continuing objectives serve as a mechanical linkage between the mission statement* 
specific objectives, and more precisely defined learning objectives. The argu lent abQve is applicable 
to the need for linkage between the broadly stated mission statement and tightly structured specific 
objectives and learning objectives. Experience has shown that it is difficult to relate specific objectives 
directly to the mission statement without intermediate steps. 

Continuing objectives, like the mission statement, are idealistic and stated in terms of learning out- 
comes for students. Collectively, the continuing objectives Identify the learning areas of an individual 
who has gone through the instructional program offered by the education system. 

Continuing objectives actually break down the mission statement into definable parts which are 
more easily managed. They facilitate further development of the planning process by serving as an 
anchor for specific learning objectives and their corresponding strategies. Frequently, they are used as 
the foundation on which the organizational structure is built. 

An important result of continuing objectives is that they assist in ensuring that the continuil focus of 
evaluation remains on results rather than on strategies^ pronrams, or processes. Although continuing 
objectives are frequently not measureable, they do, however, provide direction to the Instructional and 
support operations of the total education system, 

Charaeteriattes 

• Continuing objectives are idealistic and identify the broad learning outcomes for pupils. 

• Continuing objectives are expressed In terms of results and identify the population from whom the 
results are expected. 

• Continuing objectives do not contain an explicit or impiiclt completion date. 

• Continuing objectives are consistent with the mission statement. 

• Continuing objectives do not make any reference to the means that will be used to achieve the 
objectives. 

• Continuing objectives specifically define the reason for which the education system exists. 

• Continuing objectives are indicators for determining whether the education system is making pro- 
gress toward its mission. 

• the continuing objectives are limited In scope in order not to encompass a multitude of dissimilar 
functions. 

Alternative Strategies for Develdping Continuing ObJeetlVM 

• The primary basis for the content (learning outcomes) of the continuing objectives can be found in 
data collected from the external and Internal groups to the education iystem. Expectations of the 
community (lay. parent, pupil) for public education Invariably Is a valuable source for developing 
continuing objectives. Obviously, personnel in the organization ihould be solicited for data related 
to continuing objectives. Through such groups tentative lists of learning outcomes may be gen- 
erated. This data should be assembled and from It the planning/leadership team might develop a 
tentative list of continuing objectives. 

• This tentative list should be validated to determine their accuracy in reflecting community expec- 
tations for publlo education and to determine the accuracy of the perceptions of educational out** 
comes held by personnel within the organization. Without these valldatloni for determining com^ 
monness of mission and objectives, conflict between the oommunlty and the educational organ- 
ization might easily arise. Moreover, Internal disagreement among personnel In the organization 
might readily result in confllctt fragmentation of the total learning endeavor, and compititlon 
among sub^systems for funds and for favor. Competition among sub^systems feasibly might 
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cause a reduction in the openness with which the organization moves to conduct its operation^.. In 
validating the continuing objectives, discussion should take place with external groups and within 
each sub-systenn of the total education system. Feedback should be used to modify the continuing 
objective until agreement has been reached. 
• Continuing objectives may be deveioped by using some of the currently available instruments 
which might assist in generating the objectives for the education system. Variations might Include 
completion of questionnaires, phoni' and/or onsite interviews, poll'taking instruments using ran- 
dom samples of populations, and other vehicles used to identify learning expectations. Whatever 
method(s) are used, the assemblying and analyzing of the data to identify the continuing objec- 
tives must be done. The planning/leadership team might play the key role in this task. 



ThB assBSsmBnt of continuing objBOtives mcludes an mnalysiB of Bach objective in termB of current 
effortf progrBmB, and level of peHorfnance in the education syBtem, 



The planning process, to this point, has concentrated on efforts to determine the goals of the educa- 
tion system. The ultimate aim of planning is to improve student learning outcomes through a process of 
rational decision-making relative to the allocation of resources. Identification of continuing objectives, 
In and of Itself, will not improve student learning outcomes. The improvement of student learning out- 
comes will result from the strategies/programs which are identified, selected, developed, and imple- 
mented later in the planning process. In this phase of the planning process additional data and its ana- 
lysis will be needed for providing more specific information about current performance In the learning 
outcomes projected In the continuing objectives. 

The assessment of each continuing objective (learning outcome) provides an Indepth review and 
analysis of each learning outcome identified by the education system. The situation analysis done In 
the earlier phase of the planning process provides a broad overview of operations of the total educa- 
tion system, whereas, the assessment of continuing objectives Is the specific e\aminatiQn and analysis 
of the current situation with regard to each learning outcome, 

Characteristias 

• An assessment of the continuing objectives (learning outcomes) identifies current pupil perform- 
ance as related to eacfi continuing objective, 

• An assessment Identifies the strategy(ies) (programs) currently in operation relating to each con- 
tinuing objective. Description of strategies should include numbers and qualifications of per- 
sonnel (Instructional and support), materials, supplies, and equipment. 

• An assessment Identifies the current strengths, weaknesses, and problems relating to each con- 
tinuing objective. 

• An assessment Identifies the fiscal resources allocated for the attainment of each continuing 
objective.' 

Altarnativt Strategies for Aocdmpllshing the AsseasfTitnt oi the Oantlnuing Objeativts 

• Organize an ad hoc committee around each continuing objective. Committee membership might 
consist primarily of teachers working the learning area and should represent K-12 with repre- 
sentation from each school. Resource and support personnel (learning/subject specialists, tvalu- 
atlon personnel, administrative personnel) should assist the committees to assess the learning 
area. 

• Use external consultants to assist the ad hoc committees In assessing each continuing objective. 

• Develop and correlate the State assessment approacn with a locally designed and implemented 
assessment strategy/program, even though the process will require an extended period of time* 

• Utillie external consultants to do the assessment for the local educatron system. 



Assessment of Continuing Objectives 



Definition 



Explanation 
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Initial efforts In identifying strategies should encourage the unconstrained ideas and thoughts of the 
professional staff. Ideas for strategies (programs) snould emphasize the teaching/learning processes 
and the variety of ways In which staff, pupils, materials, supplies, and equipment may be organized and 
through which productive interaction may take place. One basic element of planning is the identifica- 
tion of alternative strategies, since the absence of alternatives would eliminate the need for planning 
and decision^maklng. If there Is only one strategy (program) through which students may learn, then no 
choice may be made relative to which strategy(les) to select, develop, and implement. 

When alternative strategies have been identified, the task then becomes one of evaluating the alter- 
natives and selecting the most effective strategy(ies) for development and Implementation, The 
rationale for evaluating and selecting strategies should be based on cooperatively devised criteria. 
Such criteria might include the following: (1) potential of the strategy to improve student learning; (2) 
compatibility with existing policies, rules, and regulations; (3) ability of staff to implement and use the 
strategy; (4) existence and/or development of instructional materials required in the strategy; (5) cur- 
rent operational strategy or proposed new strategy requiring development; (6) ease of implementa- 
tion; (7) number of students affected by strategy; (8) acceptance of strategy by pupils, professional per- 
sonnel, and lay personnel; (9) cost of implementing the strategy; and (10) the availability of funds for 
implementing the strategy. When each strategy has been evaluated, the staff may then select the 
strategy(les) which will be developed and Implemented for achieving the learning objectives. Again, 
strategy identification and selection should emphasize creativity and should be decided by those per* 
sons responsible for implementation. Personnel having the training, competence, and experience 
needed to Identify teaching procedures, techniques, and practices for bringing about learning should 
make strategy decisions. 

Strategies are of potential benefit to school personnel involved in preparing for the design and con- 
struction of new buildings or the major renovation of older facilities. Strategies, and the objectives they 
are to accomplish, should be the instructional foundation for formulating educational specifications/lf 
new physical facilities are to be functional and supportive of the Instructional program, then clearly- 
expressed, properly-conceived educational specifications are essential. Well-defined strategies and 
objectives, when available, are the source from which educational specifications may be drawn. For 
assistance in formulating educational specifications, refer to the publication, The D&vBlopmBnt of 
Education SpBOification$, developed by the Division of School Planning, North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction. 

The format within which strategies are identified and devetoped will vary among education systems. 
One element common to any strategy format is that the format snould generate flow into the budget- 
making processes. The strategy format should be such that related fiscal resource needs may be 
determined and expressed in a manner compatible with items included In the budget. Therefore, the 
basic items Into which strategies should be converted are; personnel, instructional materials, supplies, 
and equipment. It follows then that each educational system must examine its budgeting process In 
order that strategies and budget Items will dovetaiL 

With the Identification and selection of strategiei for implementation, the identification of a compati- 
ble budgeting format, and the allocation of resources, the task then becomes one of Implementing the 
instructional strategy(ies) which have been selected. In order to implement the strategies effectively a 
number of specific tasks should be performed by individuals in the educational system, who are direct- 
ly involved m the teaching-learning process and by those persons who serve In a supportive role. For 
example, the Implementation of a strategy(ies) might require: 

• purchase of the program materials 

• staff development (training) which will enable personnel to use the strategy/program 

• renovation of facilities to accommodate the strategy 

• public relations through which citizens are informed about the strategy 

• consultant aisistance during the implementation of the strategy. 

The selected strategy(ies) and the manner In which it (they) can best be implemented will determine 
what tasks must be performed In order to make the strategy(les) operational. 

The following diagram illustrates further the importance of itrategies as being the central focus of 
the education system's efforts. 
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Again, it should be emphasized that the above diagram Is a simplified veriion of a compiex process 
that oan be used to Identify seleot, develop, and Implement strategies as well as to integrate budget- 
making with strategy implementation. Each eduoation iyitem of necessity, will need to modify the pro- 
cess to fit its specific needs. 

Characteristics 

• Instructional strategies are means to ends; they include the many ways in which staff, students, 
materials, supplies, and equipment are organized In a teaching-learning process. 

• Instructional strategies identify the fiscal resources required to achieve an ob]ectlve(s}. 

• Instructional strategies promote compatibility of learning styles among students with the instruo- 
tional program. 

• Instructional strategies promote the creativity of personnel in identifying, selecting and developing 
new approaches/programs designed to bring about a learning outcome, 

« Instructional strategies are the most visible components of the education system In action. 

Alternative Strategies for Identifying, Developing, and Impiementing Inatructional Strateglee. 

• Strategies should be developed at the school leveL The planning/leadership team In each school 

in conjunction with departments, teams, or some other component should have the re- 
sponsibility for making strategy decisions. Through training, experience, and otherwise, teaching 
personnel have the competence required to Identify, select, develop, and Implement teaching pro- 
cedures, practices, and techniques that will most effectively bring about the desired learning out- 
comes for students. When agreed upon at the schaol level, strategies have the possibility of ac- 
commodating the learning styles of students and the competencies and strengths of teaching per- 
sonnel. 

• Strategy constraints which define boundaries within which strategies/programs are to be imple- 
mented may be established by the education system. These may vary from the use of a particular 
instructional/learning system on a system^wlde basis in each school to a minimum of constraints 
which Indicate, for example, that strategies must be legal, harmonious with community mores, 
successful In practice, and within fiscal resources. Constraints should define the freedom for 
developing and Implementing strategies. 

• Alternative strategies may be developed for achieving an objectlve(s). Creativity of personnel 
should be encouraged, for without alternative strategies there are no decisions to be made. 
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specific Objectives (Instructional) 

Definition 

BpmctftQ QbjBctivBS are quantitativB and qualitativB BtatementB of dBsired student achi&vBmBnt 
and/or outcomB which are B$$Bntial to the achievement of cQntinuing oblBctives and which idBntify 
the time of completion, results Bxpected, and the memns of evaluation. 

Explanation 

A key element in effective planning is the ability to conceptualize the desired outcomes of learning 
experiences. With the broad learning outcomes identified in continuing objectives, the specific objec- 
tives become more definitive and qualitative statements which identify the specific learnings and which 
give meaning to the continuing objectives. These outcomes generally form the basis for what is called a 
specific objective. Clearly stated objectives permit review and decisions regarding the propriety and 
value of the objectives themselves^ It is possible for an elaborate strategy/program to be developed 
and implemented toward some vague end which, even if clearly stated, would not be worthy of even 
minimal effort. It Is not until objectives are clearly stated that decisions can be made regarding the real 
value of objectives and the strategies that will be used for achieving the objectives. 

Further, since decisions regarding the instructional program and the learning outcomes of children 
are made at several levels of administration in an educational system, it is suggested that specific 
objectives be developed at several levels. In a system-wide approach to education, the total organiza- 
tion establishes specific, community-wide objectives as pre-determined benchmarks of a student's 
learning experiences, These benchmarks may then provide the means whereby the system is 
able to determine the learning progress of students, determine the effectiveness of Its programs, and 
Isolate its Instructional woaknesses, deficiencies, and problem areas. 

Within the framework of the education system's specific objectives, each sub-system (school) should 
modify performance levels and otherwise alter Its pattern of dealing with objectives in accordance with 
the needs of Its particular student population. If benchmarks are used at the system level, each school 
will need to develop specific objectives for each of the grades assigned to that school. If specific objec- 
tives are developed at the system level for each grade level, modifications In performance likewise 
should be made at the school level. Each level In the hierarchy of objectives is a more definitive break- 
down of the preceding level. The number of levels should be determined by the personnel in the sub- 
systems (schooli) of the total education system. The development of specific objectives should result 
in a learning continuum which identifies a sequential series of specific learning outcomes for each con- 
tinuing objective (broad goal). Specific objectives should be compatible with any organization pattern 
and should promote varied strategies (instructional) which can be matched with the varied learning 
styles of students. It Is essential, therefore, that specific objectives be clearly differentiated from the 
strategies (means) to be used for achieving the specific objectives, 

Chara^terlstias 

• Specific objectives are consistent with the mission statement and with continuing objectives. 

• Specific objectives clearly Indicate measurable results. 

• Specific objectives clearly Indicate who will demonstrate the results. 

• Specific objectives clearly Indicate the f/m# when evaluation will take place, 

• Specific objectives clearly Indicate the means of evaluation. 

• Sptcific objectives do not make reference to anticipated means for pursuing objectives, 

Alternatiye Strategies for Developing Spaaifio Obleatives (Instruational) 

• Specific objectives at the system»wide level may be developed by the same ad hoc committees 
used In assessing each continuing objective In the prevloui step. Teaching personnel have the 
compttincles and eKperlence to identify the learning outcomes desired by the education system 
for its students. These committees should be supported with resource personnel in the learning 
area under consideration, as well as with evaluation personnel who can assist In determining 
current performance levels, 

• A planning/leadership team in each sub=system (school) may be used to modlfy/adapt/bulld 
upon system-wide specific objectives for use In each school. The school planning/leadership 
team works through and with the departments/teams or through whatever Internal organliation Is 
peculiar to the school for accomplishing the learning outcomes. 
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Priorities 

Ddfinition 

PrioHtiBs are a fsnk ordering ©f the cQnUnuing Qblwotlves In twrmB of Importanes or a listing of tha 
major gaps aKistlng ttatween Qurrent and dwsired pwrtormanQm. 

fxplanatidn 

Given adaquats resources for implamtnting all desired itrategles/programs which might achieve 
the results stated In the objectives, there would be little need to establish priorities in order that the high 
ranking continuing objectives might be Impiemented first. 

The priorities of continuing objectives may be Identified In terms of Importance in the judgment of 
personnel within the education system, the community served by the system, or through a combina- 
tion of both, This approach provides a rapid but highly tentative and subjective listing of priorities* A se- 
cond approach for identifying priorities is through an Indepth data analysis which produces information 
indicating the current student performance In each continuing objective. The lowest performance or 
difference between current and desired/expected performance represents a gap which should be 
closed. 

Any Identification of priorities must be qualified. Even though a continuing objective is not Identified 
as a top priority, there should be no Implication that the objective will not receive a resource allocation. 
It simply means that more effort and more resources will be applied to other priorities selected by the 
education system. This additional effort might be in special projects, staff development, support ser- 
vices directed to priorities, or curriculum eMaminatlon and modification. 

It Is natural and commendable that various groups in the community, (educators, laymen, pupils) will 
want to know the basis upon which priorities are developed. Consequently, whatever tecbnique Is used 
to arrive at the priority ranking of the continuing objectives, the rationale should be carefully docu- 
mented and communicated to all appropriate groups. Internally and externally. 

Charaeteristies 

• Priorities reflect the views of the various groups, Internal and external to the organization, 

• Priorities are consistent with Identified weaknesses/needs of the education system. 

• Priorities will emphasize points at which additional efforts in terms of resources and support ser- 
vices are most needed. 

Alttrnative Strategies for Identifying Priorities 

• Lay and professional groups may assist in the determination of priorities by Indicating through 
such vehicles as questionnaires, hearings, meetings, and surveys the rank order of continuing 
objectives which they feel are most important. 

• An objective approach to the setting of priorities may be facilitated through a system of evaluation 
which provides for collecting and analyzing student performance. 

• Collection and analysis may be done by evaluation personnel within the system when they are 
available. External consultants may be utilized for accomplishing the analysis and/or for devel- 
oping needed competence within the system. 

• Data collection and analysis should become a part of the total Information system developed by 
each local education system. 



Stratogids (Inttructlonal) 

Doflnitton 

StfBtmglm arm thm means amployad to aQhiwvm oblmctivmB, 
Explanafidn 

The Idantification, aeieotlon, d@v#lopment, and Impltmantation of stratagies Is tha most oraative 
aspact of planning. In assanca, atratagias are tha various programs, both instructional and support, 
salactad to acaompliih objactlvas. They oomprisa the vlsibla components of the education system In 
action. In essanaa, strategies are the approachas which parsonnel, materials, supplies, and equip- 
ment are assembled and used for providing a t^h^g/j^arning environment In which students can 
achieve laarning objectives, TEXT CONTlNuEb „f <^ ■ „ 

it' strategies should result in the Identification of fiscal resource requirements In terms of parsonnah 
^ materials, supplies, and equipment Budget personnel should assist in designing the manner in 

which stratagies are displayed to ensure compatibility with budgating processes, 
• New Ideas should be encouraged In developing strategies. Sources for Ideas might be teaohlng 
personnel, support personnel, external consultants, as well as individuals from the Department of 
Public Education, colleges, and universities, or any combination of these. 



Support Services Plans 

Definition 

Thm support smfvlcms plan is tha mtpmsion of tha goals, oblactivas, antf strataglms of a support 
araa in f/ie aduoation system. 

ixplanation 

Reviewing the planning efforts and outcomes to this point would reveal a written plan consisting of 
the following components: 

• Information relevant to an understanding of the local education system and the community 
collected and analyzed — Situation Analysis. 

• Statements of belief which are widely accepted within the education system and which are used to 
guide its behavior ^ Ballafs. 

• A broad and comprahansive statement of the central and continuing purpose of the education 
system — Mission. 

• A listing of the broad goals which collectively describe the conditions that will exist on a continuing 
basis when the education system Is accomplishing its mission — Continuing Objectives. 

• A goal-by-goal analysis of the current level of performance A&sesBment of Continuing ObieQ- 
tlves. 

• Statements of desired student achievement which Identify the time of accomplishment, results 
expected, and means of evaluation, — Spealfia ObJagtlve& (InstruationBl.) 

• Rank^orderlng of continuing objectives — Priorltie&^ 

• Means to be employed to accomplish the specific objectives — Strategies. 

If the plan were now complete without reference to specific objectives and strategies for support ser- 
vices, such services and personnel not directly involved in the teaching-learning situation would be un- 
recognized; and this would be a totally untenable situation. Support personnel and services are essen- 
tial, therefore, for the maximum utilization of all^ resources toward the attainment of maximum produc- 
tiveness. ^ 

Support services should be rec^nlzed as a necessary part of any education system In aQhleving Its 
mission. They Include services such as malntenancerschool food services; transportation; as well as 
the aoquisitton of purchasing materials, supplies, and equipment; fiscal accounting; staff development 
services; personnel services; media support; and instructional support. As defined here, support ser- 
vices includes all personnel and services provided which are not dlrMtly Interacting In the teaching* 
learning process. This In no way minimizes support services but recognizes them as essential to the 
teiching-learning procesa. For example, without transportation there would be few students In schools; 
without maintenance, school facilities would deteriorate. It Is assumed that all components of the total 
education system are significant and that their coordination and utilization should be guaranteed. 

Consequently, each support area In an education system should formulate its own support service 
plan cdnslsting of:^ 

• A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE of the over-rfding and ongoing purpose of the support area which 
justifies its existence In the education system and which provides direction for Its operation and for 
the allocation of resources. . 



• BROAD GOAL STATEMENTS which describe the general condition which will exist on a con- 
tinuing basis when the support area Is fulfilling Its purpose. These broad goal statements should 
provide orientation and direction for accomplishing the main responslbllltlei of the support area. 

• SUPPORT OBJECTIVES describing iptclfic results or outcomes on the part of the client of the 
support area which are essential to the accomplishment of a broad goal; which are to be achieved 
by a specific time, by specific Individuals, and the reiults of which are measurable, 

• SUPPORT STRATEGIES deicrlblng the means for achieving the support objectives. 

• RESOURCE NEEDS IDENTIFjCATJON which suggests the resources (listing the people and 
things) needed to implement the support strategies, 

• BUDGET, or the financial expression of the support objectives and strategies. 

• EVALUATION SCHEME, or a dtscrlptlon of the processes through which the results are measured 
and compared with predetermined standards described in the support objectives. The evaluation 
scheme should be conceived as a continuous process which provides for a means of analyzing 
and interpreting the validity of the support strategies as well as an opportunity for revising the sup- 
port area plan, as needed. 

Characterlstlas 

• Support services plans identify the support services which are needed for carrying out the mission 
of the local education system. 

• Support services plans contain objectives for ongoing services and for new strategies to be im- 
plemented in the education system. 

• Support services plans describe duties and responsibilities of support service personnel, 

• Support services plans identify resources needed to provide the support services to the education 
system. 

Alternative Strategies for Developing Support Servioes Plans 

Each support service area should develop a plan with previously identified components. This can 
best be done by the personnel responsible for the particular service being provided. Planning time 
should be set aside in which to develop the plans. Appropriate Instructional personnel will be able 
to assist In assuring that instructional needs are addressed. Support service plans should address 
the ongoing operations for which a particular service exists. In addition, new services required to 
enable the instructional strategies to function must become a part of the support services plans. 
For example, a team teaching strategy being Implemented in a particular school might require: 
renovation of existing facilities, a maintenance department objective; specific staff training, a com- 
ponent of the plan for staff developement; consultant assistance In Implementation, a central of- 
fice staff responsibility; supervisory assistance, a function of the principal; specific financial 
resources, the administrator of the budget; and employment of aides for assisting the team, the 
' personnel department and other decision-makers within the system. 
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iudget 

Definition 

f/io budgmt h the finrnmlml Bxprwwaion of tha otftioAf/on systmm's stFetegias (Instructional mnd sup* 
port) for aQhImvIng /ft atat&d QblBQtlvms, 

fxplanatlon 

The budgst Is the financial expreislon of the ichool system'i objectives and the itrategles or pro- 
grams. It Identifies the financial resources required to achieve the school systam'a objeotlvei. The 
development of a budget on the basis of objectives and strategies is a rational approach to defining 
fiscal resource requirements for the educational system and initiates a move toward a program- 
budgeting approach, Consideration of budget-making in terms of objectives is a challenging approach 
for determining the fiscal resources required for accompllihing desired learning outcomes. Although 
the task Is complex, the effort of coordinating fiscal requirements and purpose is one that should be 
undertaken. Without this vital Interrelationship, budget-making will remain on an Incremental basis in 
which monies are added to existing funds. 

Characteristics 

« Fiscal resource requirements are identified In terms of the objectives to be achieved. 

• Budget documents indicate funding sources. 

• Budget documents indicate costs by level of education and according to strategy/ program areas. 

Alternative Strategies for Developing Budget 

• The business office and key Instructional and support personnel will need to work together to 
develop a budget format which is compatible existing programs within the local school system. 

• The program budget format along with budget preparation directions should be provided to those 
personnel responsible for various sub-programs. Budgets from sub-programs can then be ag- 
gregated to provide an overall budget document. 

• Financial Aooounting, Handbook H, RmSfiBati, which was compiled and edited by the U. S. Office of 
Education should serve as a helpful resource for identifying a program^budgeting structure. 

Evaluation 

Definition 

Thm avaluation cQmpmnent of a plan Is a dascription of tha dmtallad and systamatlc proMss for ob- 
taming and analyzing maanlngful data that producas Information which Idantlflea tha degraa to which 
an aducatlon systom Is accomplishing its oblactlvas. 

ixplanation 

The evaluation component of a plan describes the process and procedures which the education 
system plans to use in determining the accomplishment of Its objectives and the effectlvenesi of Its 
programs. The Information produced through the evaluation process should be useful In deciding 
whether to Improve* maintain, or discontinue strategles/programs which the education system has 
developed and implemented. 

Since evaluation, a complex and difficult task, is one of the most Important activities contributing to 
Improved learning, the development of an effective evaluation system is essential for making decisions 
which. have the potential for Improving student learning. 

Many types of evaluation take place in an education system. Some evaluations are informal and rest 
primarily on Intuitive judgments, while others are more formalized and systematic. Some evaluations 
focus on the learning outcomes of instructional programs; whereas others assess the adequacy of sup-^ 
port area services and programs. Though all these types of evaluation are useful, the following ex^ 
planatlon will focus primarily on a discussion of the formal and systematic evaluation of student learn- 
ing. 

Although the existence of goals and objectives and the selection of appropriate measuring Instru- 
ments are part of a total evatuation effort, there is indeed more. The term evaluation connotes that the 
value or worlh of something has or will be determined, Evaluation involves measurement, the cotlection 
and analysis of data, and a judgment concerning the effectiveness of a strategy /prog ram. For example, 
a schoors third grade reading program may have been evaluated at the end of the year. If a mean per- 
centile rank of 47 was achieved on some standardised test, was the program effective? Obviously, an 
evaluator could not judge the effectiveness of the third grade reading program on the basis of such 
limited information. Before making Judgments concerning the worth of the program, the evaluator 
would need to know, among other things, the status of the students In terms of their aptitude and 



reading aehlevemerit prior to tnterlng the third grade. It Is also essential that evaluation data be inter- 
preted in terms of the chiracteriitfcs of the students being evaluated. Unlesi this occuri, evaluation 
data often will not yield definitive information which is useful In decislon-maklng, 

Declilon-makers at many levels within an education system require evaluation Information in order 
to arrive at effective decisions. The local board of education may use system-wide evaluation informa^ 
tion in the types of decisions it makes. This same information might not be particularly useful to a prin- 
cipal within the same systemi since he could not assume that system-wide evaluation data accurately 
reflected the performance of the students in his school. To make effective decisions, the principal 
would need evaluation information related specifically to the school in which he is serving, 

Classroom teachers also need specific types of evaluation information for decision-making. Informa- 
tion concerning student performance at the system level, for example, will not provide the teacher with 
specific Information concerning the strengths and weaknesses of individual students. 

The usefulness of an evaluation system Is greatly enhanced if it is designed to permit evaluation data 
to be aggregated from the individual student level to the classroom, grade, benchmark, school, and 
system leveh A system deiigned to facilitate this type of aggregation permits the compiling of summary 
evaluation reports at various levels, thereby assisting decision-makers from the classroom teacher to 
the board of education. 

In measuring educational outcomes, two major types of test instruments are widely used. Test items 
in well constructed norm-referenced and criterion-referenced tests are both keyed to educational 
objectives. Both norm and criterion referenced tests are useful in assessing student achievement; how- 
ever, the two types of tests lend themselves to different types of Interpretation. 

The norm-referenced or standardized test generally deals with broader content areas than does the 
crlterion»referenced test, and scores obtained from standardiied tests are Interpreted in relation to 
scores obtained by the group on which the test was normed.^ Norm-referenced tests are useful in com- 
paring how well an individual or group is performing in relation to the norm group. Since major test 
publishers usue My attempt to draw a nationally representative sample for normlng their tests, the 
national norms provide a basis for comparing an individual or group test score to the scores achieved 
by students throughout the country. 

Criterion-referenced tests are generally narrower in scope and have more test Items for a given con- 
tent area, Locally developed criterion-referenced tests are usually designed specifically to measure the 
achievement of particular program objectives. This type of test Is used to determine an indivlduars 
status or the status of a group with respect to a particular criterion, A test criterion is an arbitrarily 
determined level of performance on a given test. The cnterion might be expressed In terms of the per- 
cent of Items correct or In terms of some other expected level of performance. Criterion-referenced 
tests have potential advantages over standardized tests In that they may be constructed so that test 
items are closely related to a school system's instructional objectives. Test scores from such tests are 
useful In identifying which instructional objectives have been mastered and which need additional 
emphasis. 

Characteristiei 

• An effective evaluation system Is keyed to the goals and objectives of an organization and pro- 
vides information concerning the status of programs in terms of the results they are producing, 

• The primary purpose of an evaluation system is to provide information which will assist decision- 
makers in arriving at better decisions. 

• A thoughtfully developed evaluation system permits evaluative data to be aggregated from the 
student level through the system level, thereby providing all decision-makers with the information 
they require. 

• A meaningful evaluation system contains procedures for projecting expected achievement ac- 
cording to the ability and background of the students. 

Alternstlve Strategies for Developing an Evaluation System 

« Education systems may choose to develop their own evaluation systems. If this approach Is used, 
the local education agency would need a staff of sufficient size and technical expertise to accom- 
plish this difficult task. 

• An education system may choose to obtain outside consultants for developing part or all of Its 
evaluation system. Outside consultants may be obtained from colleges and universities, private 
consulting firms, and the State Department of Public Instruction. Many of the major test publishers 
also retain evaluation consultants who will provide services without charge. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that coniultants from publishing firms are Interested In selling their products, 
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Implementation 

The benefits of comprehensiv© planning can be aehieved only when there Is Implementation of the 
plan. It beeomes neoeisary, therefore, that a detailed itrategy for implementing the plan be devised — 
and continually modified as etrGumstancei suggest. 

Prooedures for implementing new plans, no matter how meritorious, are almost certain to generate 
controversy. Even so, controversy of this nature has the potential for clearing the air, as it were, and 
producing a genuine awareness for the need to get the job done. It is possible, and highly probable, 
that Insights, perspectives, attitudes, and values will be altered as understanding increases. 

Successful Implementation requires widespread involvement and interaction in the process of 
developing plans as well as full communication in order to avoid or mlnlmlEe public and staff mis- 
underitandlngs and resistance. In addition, effective implementation requires a basic commitment of 
human and economic resources. Ul^ewise, productive implementation will likely require extensive re- 
orientation or retraining of teachers and other staff members. 

When the planning process Is approached openly and sincerely and when care has been tal<en to 
ensure appropriate Involvement, interaction, and commitment at all levels, then it Is likely that Imple- 
mentation, as a major concept for improving the total education program, may be regarded as manda- 
tory for continuing progress. 

It is recommended that an implementation schedule, clearly defining roles and expectationSi be 
developed for distribytion to all staff members. One of the most convenient and productive techniques 
for developing such a schedule is for the person responsible for a particular strategy to devise a plan of 
action for that strategy* An action plan is simply a listing of the activities that must be carried out in 
order to implement the strategies. Action plans for each sub-system may then be compiled into a 
master implementation schedule for the total education system, Action plans. It Is urged, should be 
monitored In order to determine progress in implementing the strategies identified. An additional value 
Inherent In action plans is that they may be used in identifying responsibilities of personnel in the 
system. 
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(ilLoSSARY 

^plALVsiS ^ Analysla is the pfoceis of applying values and meaning to data In order to produce infor- 

/kS^BSSMf ^ A deicrlptlon of the current stitus of a topic under consideratlonu 

^ Statenients of principles or philosophy about education which are widely accepted by per- 
g^nwi within ^^e tducatlon systenn and which guide the behavior of the personnel in the system. 

P^P^BT ^ ^ budget is the financial expression of the education system*s strategies (Instructional and 
iUpP^tl) for achieving its stated objectives. 

gVAUy^YiON ^ The evaluation component of a plan is a detalied and systematic process for ob- 
and analysing meaningful data that produces information which identifies the degree to which 
an ^^^oatipn ^y^tem Is accompiiahlng its objectives. 

l^fdSlQ^ ^ The mission is a broad and comprehensive statement of the central and coniinuing pur- 
p^?^^ Of aduGatlon systenfi which Justifies its continuing support by society, and which provides 
jj/aGtlofi the management and allocation of resources for Its operation. 

l^0ip ^ ^ n^ed is a deficiency or problem which, when Identified through an assessrtienv procedure, 
f.^^li^i'^^a appropriate attention and action. 

00jECf|yg, Continuing ^ Continuing Objectives are qualitative statements which collectively 
^^i^^^'ibt the conditions which would exist on a continuing basis when the education system is 
j^^King prograss toward Its mission. 

P^JEQyivE, SpiQeifte — Specific Objectives are quantitative and qualitative statements of desired stu- 
dent aehiavaff^^nt and/or outcomes essential to the achievement of continuing objectives and which 
j£j#ntltv t|^0 of Completion, results expected, and the means of evaluation. 

00j^CtjvE# lrt*tructional An objective applied to instructional outcomes for students or groups of 

00jEQTlVf f ^"Pport ~ A specific objective applied to a support service outcome needed In the in- 
^^j^gction gfoa fQr achieving desirable educational outcomes for student. 

pl,ANNli^g ^ Planning Is the rational determination of where the education system is, where it wants 
to ^hd hoW It Will get there. It is the process through which objectives are established and resources 
^0 ^I^Ooated optimize the attainment of those objectives on a predetermined schedule. 

pplORif igg ^ Priorities Is a ranlc ordering of the continuing objectives in terms of importance or an 
iprflc^tlQi^ where the largest gaps exist between current and desired performance. 

ggiOUpf^gg ^ Money, people, facilities^ time, materials, or anything else used by the education 
gy^tam fgj. aooonipiishing Its objectives. - 

gf flATgQigs — Strategies are the means employed to achieve objectives* 

sT'^^^QTHS Strengths are characteristics as well as tangible or intangible assets which provide a 
j^flnit© advantage to the education system in carrying out Its mission. 

gUP^^RT fiB^'CiS PLANS — The support services plan is an expression of the goals, objectives, 
gn^ ^^'^stegla^ a support area in the education system. 

^^0KS ^ Ta^^^ *re elements of a strategy which, when completed in sequential order, fulfill the Intent 
of ^tratefly^ 

^gAKI^ggggS Weaknesses are characteristics or deficiencies which Impair the ability of the 
gdP^atlQj^ gygtam to carry out its mission. 



